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INTRODUCTION. 


Sl was born of parents, who bear the 
Chriſtian Name, and was inſtructed by 
them from my earlieſt infancy in the prin- 
. ciples and duties of Chriſtianity, tho? 
this in itſelf is no reaſon why I ſhould believe and 
ſubmit to it; yet I think in gratitude to them for 
their care in my education, and from the deference 
| owe to their natural authority over me, I am 


bound to examine the Religion in which they have 


brought me up, that I may know whether it be 
conſiſtent with the truth and reaſon of things, and 
conſequently worthy my acceptation and belief. 
I am, indeed, abundantly perſuaded, that Re- 
ligion ought to be my own free and rational 
choice, and that conviction, and not human au- 
_ thority, muſt be the rule of my judgment con- 
cerning it; and as I was directed by my parents to 
examine and judge for my felt, and find the Chri- 
[tian Religion in particular appealing to the rea- 
ton and conſciences of mankind, I have endea- 
B voured 
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voured to make the moſt impartial enquiry Fam 
capable of, and upon the ſtricteſt examination, 


I. 
THE reaſon of my mind tells me, that there 
is a God, i. e. an eternal, all-perfect Being, the 
original cauſe and preſerver of all things, the great 
author of all the relations and dependences of 
things upon each other, the creator, proprietor, 
and therefore natural lord and governour of all 
the reaſonable creation. „ . 
From hence it follows, that all creatures who 
are capable of underſtanding their derivation from 
him, their dependance on him, and their relation 
to him, are indiſpenſably and neceſſarily obliged to 
pay him thoſe acknowledgements and ſervices, 
which reſult from, and are fuitable and proper to 
their reſpective circumſtances and conditions. 
And by conſequence religion, i. e. the worſhip 
and fervice of God, is the neceſſary duty of every 
reaſonable creature, and ought to be maintained 
and kept up in the world; and every man in par- 
ticular is bound to make choice of that religion, 
which appears to him moſt conſonant to reaſon, 
and to carry in it the moſt evident marks of its 
being from God, and moſt agreeable to his natur? 
and will, FFF 


AS! find that religion is the neceſſary duty 
of every reaſonable creature, Iam farther convinced 
of my obligation to make uſe of all the helps! 
can, to underſtand wherein the nature of it doth _ 
_ conſiſt, And upon enquiry, I can think of but 
ewo ways by which I can come to the knowledge 
of it; and theſe are either the dictates of my on 
mind, and reaſon, or ſome informations, diſcove. 
ries and revelations from God, the great object of 
my religious worſhip. Kai The 
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The reaſon of my mind is that which renders 
me capable of diſcerning what is fit and unfit in 
diſpoſition and behaviour; and from hence I de- 
rive the notion, and infer the reality of moral ob- 


ligation: and when I farther conſider the firſt in- 
dependent mind as the author of theſe relations, 
and fitneſſes which ariſe from them, I am con- 


vinced that it is his will that J ſhould act ſuitable 


to them, and that I offend when I do not; and 
from hence infer the certainty of Feligious obli- 
gation. And ſince this moral and religious obli- 


gation owes its riſe only to my reflections upon 


the nature of man, and the relation 1 ſtand in to 
God and other beings, this is properly natural 


religion, or the religion of Nature. 
Now tho? the religion of Nature be prior to and 


_ diſtinct from revealed religion, and gives the cha- 


racters by which we are to judge of the truth of 
revelation; yet the inſufficiency of it, and there- 


fore the expediency of a divine revelation, to lead 


men into a due knowledge of the principles, duties, 


and advantages of religion, appears; 


From that groſs ignorance of God, and duty, 
which ſprung from the general corruption and de- 


generacy of mankind; which rendred it highly 
improbable that any one in ſuch circumſtances 


ſhould arife, who ſhould be able to make the neceſ- 


lary dilcoveries of God and his perfections, and 


with clearneſs and ſolidity to repreſent mens obli- 
gations in their proper extent and compaſs; at 


leaſt not without thoſe mixtures of weakneſs and 
ſuperſtition, which might occaſion the vicious and 


prejudiced to diſregard his inſtructions, and thus 
abate the general ſucceſs of tem. 

But if we could ſuppoſe his doctrines to be 
pure and unmixed, it is not probable, they would 
have a general or indeed any conſiderable influence 


over the ſtrong byaſs that vice univerſally prac- 
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tiſed had given to men, without the marks of 4 


proper authority to awaken them to conſideration : 
eſpecially as thoſe doctrines could not but want 
the motives and encouragements proportionate to 
ſuch an effect. | | 

 *Tis indeed probable, that in ſuch a ſituation 
men might be led to ſee, that by acting contrar 

to the reaſon and fitneſs of things they had offended 
the firſt and moſt perfect mind; the natural con- 


ſequence of this would be fear of puniſhment. 
This fear muſt be infinite and boundleſs, as the 
power of God is conceived to be unlimited, and the 


nature and duration of the puniſhment would be 


abſolutely unknown. A conſideration highly dil- 


favourable to all endeavours to break off their ſinful 
habits, and attain to the contrary habits of virtue. 


| However, if we could ſuppoſe men by ſuch a fear 
of puniſhment perſuaded to repentance, i. e. to ceaſe 


from acting contrary to the fitneſs of things, and 


to conform themſelves for the future to it; their 


former violation of this unalterable law of rea- 
ſon would remain, and can't in ſtrict ſpeaking be 


_ undone by any better behaviour afterwards ; and of 
_ conſequence their fears of puniſhment muſt remain. 


It we ſuppoſe that mens natural notions of the 
divine goodneſs, and the forbearance that God ex- 


erciſes in the courſe of his providence, would lead 


them to think it probable that repentance would 


ſecure them from the dreaded puniſhment ; ſuch 


probability would in the nature of things be mixed 
with the greateſt uncertainty, eſpecially becaulc 


upon conſideration, men, in the circumſtances we 


now place them, would find, after all, their devia- 


tions from the law of reaſon many, and their vir- 
tue unperfect ; and therefore there would ſtill be un- 


eaſy ſuſpicions whether it be conſiſtent with the 


dom of the ſupreme governour, entirely to 


remit the puniſhment due to ſuch repeated 2 


MR 
if we ſuppoſe that men might reaſon them- 
ſelves into this firm perſuaſion and hope, that a 
return to a ſincere, tho? imperfect virtue, would ſe- 
cure them from the deſerved evil; yet this will 
not lay a folid foundation to expect that happi- 


neſs, and thoſe marks of the divine favour, which 


might have been hoped for, if there had been no 


deviations from the rule of right and fit. Here 


the light of nature is at an entire loſs, and can 


never give men the neceſſary aſſurances in this im- 


ortant article. 
If it ſhould appear inconſiſtent with the per— 
fections of deity not to make a diſtinction between 


thoſe who return to virtue, and thoſe who ob- 


ſtinately continue to act contrary to the fitneſs 


of things; yet the degree and manner of doing it, 


will ſtill remain doubtful and uncertain, this being 


wholly dependant on the unknown pleaſure and 
wiſdom of God. And of conſequence the light 


of nature cannot determine, whether an imperte& 
virtue may not have ſuitable degrees of puniſhment 

in another ſtate ; or if the probability ſhould pre- 
ponderate on the other ſide, that God would re- 


ward a ſincere, tho' imperfect virtue, reaſon could 


never aſſure us, of what nature that reward ſhould 
be, nor how long its continuance. 55 
As every man finds himſelf liable to death, a 


reſurrection could ſcarcely be made appear by the 
light of nature probable, much leſs a reſurrection 
accompanied with ſuch favourable alterations as 


the chriſtian religion diſcovers. In a word, if the 


light of nature could aſſure me of a future ſtate, 
it could never make me certain that it ſhould be 
_ a ſkate of rewards, ſince the virtue of this life is 


lo very imperfect, that the other life might prove 
a new ſtate of farther trial. | 
But if it could go ſo far as to render it proba- 


ble, that it ſhould be a ſtate of recompence; yet 
e wherein 
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wherein the rewards of it conſiſt, and how long 
their continuance and duration ſhall be, it is ſo 


| little capable of giving any diſtin& account of, 


that the greateſt and wiſeſt of men, who had no 
other guide but this, appear to have lived and 
died in the greateſt uncertainties about them ; a 
full proof that che light of nature is not ſufficient 


to inſtruct us in theſe important articles, with any 
_ clearneſs and certainty : the conſequence of which 
is, that men would want the proper arguments 


and motives to become virtuous with ſteadineſs 
and conſtancy, againſt all the difficulties and 
temptations of a general and univerſal degeneracy. 


. 
SINCE therefore the natural reaſon of my 


mind appears thus greatly defective, and inſuffi- 


cient, I have conſidered the other method of diſco- 
vering the will of God, and the principles and 
duties of religion, viz. immediate revelation from 
God himſelf; and as this involves no contradiction 


in the nature of the thing, it muſt be poſſible to 
him, to whom belongs ſupreme and unlimited 
power. Shall not he that made the eye ſee? He 
that gave us all our converſable powers, ſhall he 


not be able to converſe with us himſelf? Shall not 
the father of ſpirits, who is intimately preſent to 


every being, have an acceſs to his own offspring, 


ſo as to aſſure the mind, that it is he himſelf, by 
ſuch evidence, as ſhal! make it unreaſonable to 
deny, or impoſſible to doubt it? If men can make 


themſelves known, and diſcover their ſecret thoughts 


to each other, ſurely God can make himſelt 


| known to men; elſe we muſt ſuppoſe his power 


more bounded than theirs, and that he wants area! 
perfection which they are poſſeſſed of. 
And as this is poſſible, - my reaſon farther tells 
me *ris highly deſireable, the better to inftruct 
l 


1 
me what God is, and what I am my ſelf; what ! 
muſt do, and what I ſhall be; to ſave men the la- 
bour of a ſlow and tedious compaſs of obſervation, 
experience, and argument, which every one 15 not 
fit for, and which thoſe who are, would be glad ta 
he aſſiſted in ; to free me from the uncertainties 
and fears of my mind, that ariſe from the conſciouſneſs 
of guilt, the ſenſe of my being accountable, and 
the apprehenfions T have of a future ſtate; to re- 
gulate my conduct, and guide me with ſafety in the 
midſt of prevailing ignorance and darkneſs, the 
miſtakes and corruptions of mankind, the ſnares of 
bad examples, and the numerous temptations: to 
folly and vice; to cftabliſh my hopes, by fixing 
the rule of worſhip, ſettling the conditions of par- 
don, aſſuring me of neceſſary aſſiſtance, and pro- 
miſing ſuch rewards as are proper to ſupport me 
under all the difficulties of my preſent duty. 
Theſe things th? world by wiſdom Rnew not; they 
were vain and miſtaken in their imagination, and 
their fooliſh heart was darkned. „„ 
And as ſuch a revelation is both poſſible and 
deſireable, the probability that there hath been 
one, may be fairly argued from the univerſal ig- 
norance and corruption that hath overſpread the 
world, the characters of God as Father and Go- 
vernour of mankind, the acknowledged goodneſs 
and equity of his nature, the ſudden and aſtoniſhing 
_ reformation that hath once been in the world, the 
numerous pretences that have been made to revela- 
tion in all ages and nations, which ſeem to argue 
the general conſent of mankind, as to the expedi- 
ency and reality of it, and its neceſſity to give Re- 
ligion its proper certainty, authority, and force. 
Ik then there be any religion in the world that 
fairly makes out its title to be a revelation from 
God, by ſuch interna! characters belonging to 
It, and ſuch external proofs attending it, which 
| are 
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are fit and proper in themſelves to convince a rea- 
ſonable and impartial enquirer, and may be juſtly 


expected in a matter of ſuch importance; I am 


bound to acknowledge and ſubmit to ſuch a Reli. 
gion, and to receive it under the honourable cha- 
racter of a divine revelation. And as the Chriſtian 
Religion makes its pretenſions to ſuch a character 
and authority, I have endeavoured fairly to exa- 
mine the proots and evidence that attend it, as 
they are contain'd in thoſe books which are known 


by the name of the New Teſtament, to which 
chriſtians appeal, as to the infallible rule of their 


faith and practice, and the ſole judge of all con- 
troverſies in their religion. And upon the moſt un- 


prejudiced enquiry, 1 find, 


THAT there is the higheſt reaſon to believe, 
that theſe books are authentick and genuine, 


there being the ſame, or rather greater proofs, 


of their being written by the perſons whoſe names 


they bear, and to whom they are aſcribed, than 


any other ancient books have, tho? of the cleareſt 


credit, and moſt unqueſtionable authority. This 
is ſupported by tne teſtimony of many writers, 
who either were the contemporaries of the authors 
of the books of the New Teſtament, or lived im- 


mediately after them; who frequently quote and 


refer to them, both amongſt chriſtians themſclves, 


who tranſcribe many parts of them in their works, 
and amongſt the Jews and Heathens, who ex- 
preſly mention them as the authors of the books 
aſcribed to them, tho' they had the greateſt aver- 
ſion to the chriſtian religion, their intereſt obliged 
them to diſprove it, and they had all the o/por- 
tunity and power in their hands to do it. So that 
here there is an univerſal agreement, without any 
contrary claim, or pretenſion to other ae a 


(9) 
That the accounts they have given us in theſe 
writings are genuine and true, I argue from the 
characters and circumſtances of the writers them- 
ſelves. They were perſons of undoubted integrity, 
as appears by the innocence of their lives, their ſo- 
lemn appeals to God, the ſtrict obligations they 
were under to truth by the principles of their 
own religion, their inculcating truth and ſincerity 
upon others by the nobleſt motives, their having 
no worldly intereſt to byaſs them, and their chear- 
fully ſealing the teſtimony they gave by their 
VV 2 


They had the moſt certain knowledge of the 


things of which they wrote, which were either 
doctrines that they received immediately from Chriſt 
himſelf, or the infpiration of his Spirit; or facts, 


done in their own times, and of which they were 
either eye-witneſſes, or principal agents, and which 


have been preſerved by publick memorials and 


ſolemn rites, that have obtained in all ages of the 


„„ Tn: 


Their education, capacities, and circumſtances 


of life, render'd it impoſſible for them to invent 


ſo rational, conſiſtent and grand a ſcheme as the 
__ chriſtian religion contains; they wrote at divers 


times and places, upon different occaſions, fudden 
emergencies, and important controverſies, which 


prevented any reaſonable ſuſpicions of combination 


or united fraud. 


The ſeveral accounts they give of the peo- 


ple, and affairs of the time in which, according to 
their own relation, the things they report, hapned, 
entirely agree with other writers of undoubted 


authority, which is a very ſtrong preſumption of 
their being authentick and agreeable to truth. 


That theſe writings are ſtill the ſame, without 


any material alterations, is evident from the great 


value 
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value and credit they have been always in amongft 
Chriſtians, who ever eſteemed them as the rule of 
their faith and life, and the ground of their com- 
fort and hope; from their being publickly read in 
the chriſtian churches, as a part of their ſolemn 
worſhip ; their being early tranflated from au- 
thentick copies, which long continued in the Chri- 


ſtian Church, into moſt of the known languages of 


the world, and the harmony and agreement of 
ſuch tranſlations ; from the quotations made from 
them, ſtill remaining in antient writers; from the 


conſtant appeals made to them by the various 
ſects, that appeared amongſt chriſtians, in all 
matters controverted by them; for which reaſon 
they could not be corrupted in any material points, 


either by common conſent, or by any particular 
parties amongſt themſelves. So that they have no 
marks of fraud and impoſture upon them, but are 
attended with every character of their being ge- 
nuine and pure; and have been handed down in 
the main without any adulteration or mixture, 
thro' many ſucceſſions of ages, notwithſtanding 
the violence of perſecution, the ſtrict ſearch and 


enquiry into them, the errors and corruptions that 
have been introduced into the church, the intereſt 


of crafty, ſuperſtitious, and deſigning men to add to 
or take from them, and the endeavours of tyrants 
utterly to deſtroy them, by their own intrinſick 


excellency and evidence, and the ſpecial protec- 


tion and care of providence. _ 
Upon theſe conſiderations, I am abundantly 


convinced, that the books of the New Teſtament 
have all the evidence which any ancient writings 
have or can have, of their being authentick and 


genuine; and that therefore *tis unreaſonable to 


call this matter into queſtion, when ſo many other 


writings are univerſally owned upon much leſs evi- 
dence; no man of common ſeale . 8 
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doubt of the genuineneſs and truth of them. 
And therefore, whatſoever account theſe writings 
give of the nature of the Chriſtian Religion, I am 
bound to receive as the true account, and to exa- 


mine 1ts authority by thoſe facts, which they re- 


late as the proper evidence and proof of ir. Now 
as I ſhould naturally expect ro find in a revelation 
that is really from God, ſuitable and worthy ac- 


counts of his perfections and attributes; ſa 


I farther find to my great ſatisfaction, that the 


things ſpoken of God in the chriſtian revelation, 
are ſuitable to thoſe notions of him, which I can 


prove the truth of by the reaſon of my own mind, 
and which have been entertained by the wiſeſt and 


| beſt of men in all ages and nations of the world, 
The light of nature can firmly demonſtrate, and 


the moſt thoughtful and learned heathens have 


agreed in, the neceſſity of God's exiſtence, the 


ablolute perfection of his nature, his immenſity 


and abſolute unchangeableneſs; his comprehenſive 


knowledge, his infinite wiſdom, and his almighty 
power; the rectitude of his nature, his boundleſs 
and extenſive goodneſs, and his impartial equity 


and juſtice; his being the creator of the world z _ 
his being the ſupreme Lord and governour of uni- 


verſal nature, and the father and friend of man- 


kind; his being a lover of virtue, and determined 
lnally to accept and reward it. ” . 
Now the records of the chriſtian revclation are 
| fo far from containing any thing contrary to theſe 

apprehenſions, that they confirm, enlarge and en- 


force them. They ſpeak of his neceſſary exiſtence 
in a noble and comprehenſive way. They de- 


ſcribe him as filling all things, and as without the 


leaſt variableneſs or ſhadow of turning. As the 


King iininortal, inviſible, and eternal, As having 


„ life 
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(12) 
life in himſelf. As the ſearcher of the heart, and 
knowing all things. As God only, i. e. ſupreme! 
infinitely wiſe. As irreſiſtible in power. As abſo— 
lutely holy. As rich in goodneſs. As juſt in his 


proccedure. As the creator of the worlds viſible 


and inviſible. As upholding all things by the 
word of his power. As the obſerver of mens 
actions, a lover of their virtue, and ready to aflift 


them in it and reward it. It gives the nobleſt re- 
preſentations of his claims of worſhip and obe- 
dience from all his reaſonable creatures, of his pe- 


culiar love to mankind, and his eſpecial fuvour to 


all the virtuous and good. It deſcribes him to our 
minds as ſeated on his throne of grace, as ſend- 


ing a perſon of the higheſt character, to lead men 
by his example and inſtructions to knowledge and 
Piety, to peace of conſcience and eternal happ!- 
neſs. As diſpenſing by him pardon to the penis 


tent, comfort to the afflicted, hope to the miſera- 
ble, and life to finnets -under the condemnation 


of fin and death. As having appointed a day foi 
_ univerſal judgment, as judging all in righteoulne!; 


according to their deeds, and the advantages they 


enjoy, as the final puniſher of the impcnitently 
wicked, and as the everlaſting portion and reward 


of all, who by @ patient continuance in well (:- 
ing, feck after glory, honour, and immortality. 


Theſe repreſentations of God my mind and reaſon 


highly approve of, and when I read them in the 


chriſtian records, they awaken my admiration, 


All my ſoul with the warmeſt love, and excite 


within me a becoming reverence and godly fear. 


1 -- 

AS the Chriftian Religion gives the nobleſt re- 
preſentations of the attributes of God, I farther 
find that it requires the moſt rational and excel 


Jent worſhip of him, the wworſbippers when the 


Father 


(13 3 
Father declares he now ſeeks, being ſuch only as 
worſhip him in ſpirit and truth. The rule of the 
goſpel extends only to decency and order, but 
contains no directions about external pomp and 
pageantry. The method of worſhip it preſcribes 
15 not ſo much by poſitive rites and ceremonies, 
that have no intrinſick worth and excellency in 
them; as by a ſteady belief and worthy appre- 
henſions of his perfections and providence, by fer- 
vent love, by reverence and godly fear, by hope 
in his mercy, by ſubmiſſion to his will, by the 
ſacrifice of a broken and contrite heart, by gra- 
titude, adoration, and praile, and by fervent 
humble ſupplication and prayer. In a word, by 
the exerciſe of all holy diſpoſitions, by purity 
of ſoul, and a conſtant careful imitation of God 
in all the virtues of an holy life. en, 

I findall thewritings of the New Teſtament abound 
with precepts of this kind; and as to ſuch poſitive 
inſtitutions as are enjoined by it, they are but few, 
and theſe not burthenſome in their obſervance, 
not pompous and coſtly, not tending to and en- 
couraging of ſuperſtition ; but plain and ſignificant, 
deſigned either to repreſent the peculiar purity of 
the chriſtian profeſſion, when men take it on them, 
or as memorials to perpetuate the remembrance of 
thole important facts, upon the certainty and 
knowledge of which the authority and efficacy 
of Chriſtianity doth entirely depend: and at the 
lame time ſuited in every part of them to promote 
the purpoſes of piety, and univerſal fervent cha- 
rity; appointed as obligations upon men to be 
more careful and exemplary in their behaviour, 
and to abound in all the virtues of a good life; 
and to aſſure them on the part of God, that if 
they act agreeable to their obligations and pro- 
feſñon as chriſtians, they ſhall be made partakers 
of the moſt valuable and durable bleflings in his 
everlaſting Kingdom and glory. And 
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And tho? theſe inſtitutions are ſupported by the 
authority of an expreſs command, yet in order to 
prevent all poſſible abuſe of them, the Chriſtia 
Religion farther expreſsly declares, that whatever 
claims men may hereafter make to the rewards of a 
better world, from their having worn the name of 
Chrilt,orenjoy*dtheexternal privileges of his religion, 
they ſhall not be accepted upon this foundation; but 
that they themſelves ſhall be rejected, if they are found 
workers of iniquity; and that none but ſuch as fear 
God and work righteouſneſs, ſhall receive the re- 
compence of righteouſneſs and glory. 

Aid therefore I am pleaſed farther to obſerve, 


that as the Chriſtian Religion places the worſhip of 
God in the exerciſe of ſuitable affections, and in the 


regular piety and virtue of à good life, it farther 
lays down and inculcates ſuch rules and precepts of 


ſubſtantial holineſs, as are reaſonable in themſelves, 
perfect in their kind, and well approved of by my 


judgment and conſcience. Such which I find are 


in their nature conducive to promote the health, 


the honour, the reputation, the uſefulneſs, the 


worldly profperity, the peace and ſatisfaction of 
every individual perſon living and dying; ſuch 


which are ſuited to the particular ſtations, cha- 


rafters, and circumſtances of men in life; and 


which are therefore calculated to promote the ends 
of civil government, and the peace and welfare of 


civil ſociety ; enjoining all to cultivate and maintain 


the molt fervent charity and love, to be merciful in 
diſpoſition and practice, to follow the things that 
make for pzace, not to receive men to doubtiul 
_ difputations, not to cenſure or judge one another 


upon account of differences in opinions, but that 
ſuch as are ſtrong ſhould bear with the weak, and 
all endeavour to maintain. the unity of the ſpirit in 
the bond of peace; doing good for evil, loving and 
praying for our enemies, and chearfully forgiving 
5 8 offences 
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offences and injuries againſt us. So that however 
Chriſtianity may have been abuſed by ſome, to 
ſupport a ſecular intereſt, I am abundantly con- 
vinced *tis not from any tendency of its precepts to 
diſturb the order of civil government, or alter the 
conſtitution and form of it amongſt any nations of 
the world ; the great view of it being to engage 
men to govern their paſſions, to be of the molt 


juſt, generous and friendly diſpoſitions to others, 
to diſcharge the duties of their reſpective ſtations, 


either employing themſelves in honeſt Jabours, or 
publick ſervices 3 magiſtrates ruling diligently as 
miniſters of God for good, and ſubjects living quiet 
lives in all godlineſs and honeſty. e 


. 5 
AS the worſhip which the Chriſtian Religion 


enjoins is thus worthy of God, and all its precepts 
for the conduct of life thus rational and perfect; ſo 


I farther find the motives it propoſes are weighty 
and ſufficient, if duly conſidered and attended to, 
to determine men in the choice of that courſe which 
it recommends, all of them worthy the perfections 
of the bleſſed God, and ſuited to the circumſtances 
of his degenerate, offending and guilty creatures. 

The aſſurance of pardon thro? the Blood of Chriſt, 


and of the aſſiſtance of his good ſpirit under all the 


_ difficulcies of our preſent duty, are exceedingly fa- 
vourable, and carry in them the nobleſt encourage- 
ment to obnoxious and diſabled ſinners, when they 
entertain the Thoughts of returning to God their 


lovereign and happineſs 3 and indeed abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to reconcile them to, and render them ſuc- 


ceſsful in ſuch an attempt. For what heart can any 
one have to begin the difficult work of breaking off 
his ſins, and to enter upon a life of holineſs; or 


what proſpect of ſucceſs, but under the comfortable 


allurance that his paſt offences ſhall be forgiven, and 
| that 
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that he ſhall receive all neceſſary aſſiſtances fron 
God for the future, in ſtruggling with the difficulties 


that attend the practice of virtue? 


The interceſſion of ſo compaſſionate and powerful a 


friend with God, as Jeſus Chriſt is repreſented to be, is 


avery firm ground of ſupport, and inſpires conſiderate 
minds with a chearful hope of having their perſons 


and ſervices accepted, and of receiving all the neceſſary 
ſupports and bleſſings of life, whatever oppoſition 


they may meet with from the enemies of true reli- 


gion, and even tho' they ſhould be expoſed to the ſeve- 


reſt perſecutions upon account of their adherence to it. 
The proſpect and full aſſurance of his coming 
nal life, to reward his faithful followers with ever— 
laſting happineſs, and to puniſh the wicked with an 


everlaſting deſtruction, is an argument abundantly 
ſufficient to perſuade men immediately to enter up- 
on the ways of holineſs and virtue, and to engage 


them to perſevere in them with chearfulneſs to the 


laſt. Eſpecially conſidering, that good men are 


aſſured that all the inconveniences of life ſhall be 
made tolerable and uſeful to them, and death, the 
dread of nature, ſhall be their introduction into 
reſt, and the commencement of their felicity. In a 
word, the Goſpel ſets before men every conſideration 
to encourage virtue, and deter from vice, and 
gives them particularly ſuch aſſurances of retribu- 


tions in the other world, as that no ſtronger motives 


whatſoever can be deſired or needed to make them 


' wiſe, and good, and happy, if they will but ſuffer 
them to have their proper and natural influence upon 
their minds. 1 


VIII. 3 
AS the Goſpel-precepts of religion and virtue, 
and the motives ſet before men to engage them to 
the love and practice of it, are worthy of God, and 
2 ſuitable 


— 

ſuitable to their circumſtances and deſires, ſo the 
peculiar doctrines of Chriſtianity relating to 7e 
Chriſt, the great author and diſpenſer of it, are 
ſuch as demand the higheſt regard; ſuch as no 
founder of any other religion could ever pretend to, 
and yet ſuch as are entirely conſiſtent with the prin- 
ciples of natural religion, and all the certain diſco- 
ver ies of reaſon; ſuch as are ſublime and grand in 
themſelves, uniform and conſiſtent with each other, 
plain and intelligible in the main and eſſent ial 
points; and ſuch as add great ſtrength and force to 
natural religion, as they have an entire and abſolute 
tendency to promote godlineſs and virtue. 

Thus ' tis declared of him, that he was before the 
formation of the world, the word that was with 
God, and God, the brightneſs of his father's glory, 
and the expreſs image of his perſon, that the father 
by him created all things, that by him all things 
conſiſt; that he came down from a ſtate of hea- 
venly glory to be made fleſh, and dwell amongſt 
us; that he came from the very boſom of his father, | 
and had that perfect and compleat knowledge of 
his father's will, that no other meſſenger from him 
ever had or could have ; that to enable him the 
better to reveal it to mankind, he had a body mi- 
raculouſly prepared for him, which was conceived, 
and born without fin, but in all ſinleſs infirmities 
like unto his brethren, in the preſent ſuffering, af- 
flicted ſtate of the human nature; that in this body 
he choſe ſuch a condition of life, as gave him an 
opportunity of converſing moſt familiarly with all 
ſorts of perſons, became an example of the moſt 
perfect purity and goodneſs, by his own lowlineſs 

and meekneſs diſgracing the pride and paſſions of 
the world, and teaching men to place all real excel- | 
lency and greatneſs, in honouring the great God 
and father of all, and doing good to their tcllow- 
creatures, even to the worſt and meaneſt of mankind. 

1 That 
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That ſo much greatneſs ſhould condeſcend to put 
on ſuch a veil, and ſo glorious a being give ſuch a- 
mazing proofs of goodneſs, is beyond all parallel. 


It is indeed peculiar to the character of Jeſus Chriſt, 


to be poſſeſs'd of the glories of deity, and yet to 
ſtoop to the loweſt ſtate of humane nature ; to be 
lord of lords, and yet the meekeſt, humbleſt man, 
that ever dwelt on earth; to appear amongſt men 
under the form of a ſervant, and to be made of no 


reputation, and yet at the ſame time to be honoured 


hy a voice from heaven, declaring, this is my be- 
loved fon, in whom I am well pleaſed. : 
However, notwithſtanding this amazing conde, 


ſcenſion, great humility, and meanneſs of outward 


form, he is repreſented as aſſuming an authority 
worthy the ſon of God; an authority and right to 


| ſettle the terms of men's Acceptance with God, ac- 


cording as he had rec-ivcd power from his father; 
an authority to forgive ſius on earth, ſo as that they 
Mould be forgiven in heaven, and ſo to retain ſins, 


as that they ſhould remain unpardonable in à future 
ſtate; an authority and power to ſend the ſpirit of his 
father, and conſtitute him the prime miniſte- us 
kingdom amongſt men; that by his extraordinary = 

and miraculous gifts he might confirm the goſpel, 


and make it ſucceſsful upon its firſt publication; 
and afterwards, in every age, continually accom- 
pany it with ſuch impreſſions on the hearts of men, 
as, in the efficacy and deſign of them, ſhould cor- 


reſpond to thoſe more extraordinary gifts, which 


were poured out on Chriſtians in common, at their 
firſt embracing the goſpel : And finally, an authority 

to raiſe the dead, and judge them when reſtored to 
life; to ſend all the workers of iniquity into ever- 
laſting puniſhment, and to reward all who ſincerely 


believe in him and obey him, with eternal happineſs. 


But notwithſtanding theſe high pretenſions, tis 
farther declared of him; that he died the igno- 
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minious and accurſed death of the croſs, that he 
died a ſacrifice for the ſins of the world, that by 
his death he drew all men to himſelf, and brought 


to paſs that great myſtery of calling in the Gentiles, 
taking away the difference between them and the 
| Jews, making them one houſehold and family; 
thus founding his kingdom upon his own blood, 


and not on the blood of his enemies and oppoſers. 
But tho? he died to anſwer theſe ends, yet the 


ſame records teſtify, that in ſpite of all the malice 
and oppoſition of his enemies, he roſe again the 
third day, effectually to remove the offence and 
| ſcandal of his own croſs, and to give an exemplar 
and ſure proof of the reſurrection of others by his 


power, at the end of the world : That after his re- 
ſurrection he abode forty days on earth, to ſettle 
the affairs of his kingdom with his diſciples, com- 


manding them to preach his goſpel, ſending them 
forth in ſuch a ſtyle of majeſty, as could never be 


equall'd by any earthly monarch, or author of any 
other revelation : All power is given me in heaven 


and in earth; and aſſuring them that the terms upon 


which they ſhould declare men acquitted or con- 
demned, partakers of eternal life or death, under 
the infallible conduct of his ſpirit, ſhould be ratified 
and confirmed in heaven: in this ſenſeentruſting them 


with, not only the erection and ordering his kingdom 
upon earth, but alſo with the keys of heaven and hell. 


After this commiſſion granted to his Apoſtles, 


tis delared of him, that in their preſence he aſcended 
Into the heavens, a cloud receiving him out of their 
ſight, leading captivity captive, triumphing over 
_ thoſe powers of darkneſs, whoſe works he came 


into the world to deſtroy, ſpoiling thoſe principali- 
ties and powers, thoſe ſpiritual wickedneſſes in high 
places; that he was ſeated on his father's right hand, 
angels being made ſubject to him, and the God of this 


| world, the ſpirit that works in the children of BEES. 
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| dience, being, put under his feet, and reſerved by him 
to be finally bruiſed at the judgment of the great day, 
And laſtly, the ſame records that give an account 
of his inveſtiture with this high dignity and office, 
do with great conſiſtency and propriety declare, 
that the father hath committed all judgment to him, 
that all ſhall appear before his judgment-ſeat z that 
when he ſhall come to execute this important truſt, 
he ſhall appear in his own glory, and in his origina] 
form of God, all the holy Angels attending him, 
and ſolemnly waiting round his tribunal. That 
then he ſhall be ſeated on the throne of his glory, 
that all nations ſhall be gathered before him, that 
he ſhall ſeparate them one from another on his right 
hand, and on his left, paſs ſentence on them, and 
thereby determine their everlaſting ſtate ; that the 
wicked ſhall go away into everlaſting puniſhment, 
and the righteous be adjudged to life eternal ; that 
he ſhall preſent them blameleſs before his father's 
glory, and that, as the concluſion of all, he him- 
{elf ſhall lay down all rule, and all authority and 
power, deliver up the kingdom to God even the 
father, become ſubject unto him who put all things 
under him, that God may be all in all 
A ſcheme fo ſublime and grand, ſo conſiſtent 
with the prerogatives of the great God, ſo ſuitable 
to the high dignity and infinite merits of the Son 
of God, ſo calculated to awaken men to virtue 
and piety, carries in it all the characters of pro- 
bability and truth, and highly deſerves the moſt 
attentive conſideration and regard. 0 


1 As theſe peculiar doctrines of Chriſtianity carry 
| | their own recommendation along with them, and 
| $1 appear woithy to be received for their intrinſick 
1 excellency, ſo they come to us attended with many 
j clear and convincing demonſtrations, that it is the 


wil} 
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will of God we ſhould regard them as truths 
coming from him, and as revealed to us by his ſpe- 
cial order and appointment, for our recovery, im- 
provement and perfection. 

Jeſus of Nazareth, the perſon from whom theſe 
doctrines receive their general name, and are called 


chriſtian, was called the Chriſt, becauſe he made 


pretenſions to a divine miſſion, and always thought 
and ſpoke of himſelf as anointed and impowered 
by God to make theſe diſcoveries of his will to 


men, declaring himſelf the Son of God, and that 


perſon whom the Jetos, with whom he lived and 
converſed, had been all along trained up and 
taught to look for. And of the truth of theſe 


pretenſions he gave ſufficient evidence to every un- 
prejudiced and attentive obſerver. 


It was very wiſely ordered that, juſt before his 
appearance in the world, there ſhould ariſe one 


who ſhould prepare men for his coming, and give 
notice of his approach, This 7obn the Baptiſt did, 
_ preaching in the ſpirit and power of Elias, and 


laying, Prepare ye the way of the Lord; and tho? he 
did no miracle, yet by his virtuous and ſtrict de- 
portment, his ſelt-denial, his pathetick exhorta- 
tions, his bold and impartial admonitions and re- 


{ proofs, he obtained the character of a great pro- 


phet. This man bare witneſs concerning Jeſus, 


and the things he ſaid of him could not but at- 


tract the eyes of men towards him, and raiſe 


_ great expectations from him; and the gradual ac- 


compliſhment of ſeveral things which 7% u had 
foretold of him was at leaſt ſome evidence that 


Jeſus was a very extraordinary perſon, and was 
ſuited to keep every honeſt and impartial mind 
Open to any farther proots that Jeſus might pro- 
duce of his pretenſions and miſſion from God. 


And of theſe he gave many during his life and 
miniſtry that were beyond all rcatonable cxcep- 
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tion. He wrought many great miracles, i. e. did 
many things evidently and confeſſedly above al} 
human power and skill to effect. He healed the 
ſick and cured all manner of diſeaſes, ſuch as by 
all the art and efficacy of medicine had been found 
incurable; inveterate palſies and lunacies. He 
opened the ears of the deaf, looſed the tongues 
of the dumb, made the lame to walk, rendred the 


maimed perfect, opened the eyes of thoſe that had 
been born blind, and raiſed the dead, Theſe 
amazing works he performed in an inſtant, even 
by the ſpeaking of a word, in the cities and towns 


of the country where he lived, in places of the 


moſt publick reſort, before multitudes of his ene- 
mies as well as friends, and at ſuch ſeaſons, and 
ſuch particular places, on the ſabbath, and in the 
ſynagogues, as he well knew would occaſion tge 
moſt critical and narrow enquiry into all the cir- 
cumſtances of the facts. All theſe things he per- 


formed without any oſtentation or vain- glory. In 


all his moſt publick miracles there was always ſome 
_ circumſtance or other, which plainly ſhewed [that 
they were intended for the conviction of thoſe who 


ſaw them, and not to gain applauſe to himſelf. 
But beſides theſe extraordinary works, he an- 


ſwered all thoſe characters which the prophets of 
former ages had given of the Meſſiah. As he was 
promiſed under the Character of a prophet like unto 
| Moſes, but whoſe office was to be more general and ex - 
tenſive than that of Moſes, as one who was to be @ 
Tight tolighten the Gentiles, as well as the glory of his people 
Ifrael; he accordingly came furniſhed and commil- 
ſioned to inſtruct all mankind, Few and Gentile, in 


every important truth, that they were concerned to 


know, in order to their obtaining the divine accep- 
' tance, and the happineſs of a future ſtate; com- 


manding all nations to be diſcipled, taught and 
proſelyted, that all men might come to the knowledge 


of the truth, and be ſaved, a5 
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As he was foretold under the Character of a King, 
as the Son of man to whom ſhould be given a king- 
dom, dominion, and power; ſo Jeſus came aſſerting 
his right to a kingdom, ſetting up the kingdom 
of God amongſt men, and claiming and exerciſing 
2 rightful authority over their hearts and con- 
ſciences. e 
He appeared juſt at that time when a perſon of 
ſuch a character was generally and reaſonably ex- 
pected; juſt as the Scepter was departing from 


Judah, and at the period fixed and determined by 
che prophecy of Daniel. 7 Wm 


He came of the nation, tribe, and particular 
family, from which it was propheſied he ſhould de- 
ſcend, being of the ſeed of Abraham, the tribe of 
Judab, and houſe of David; and by a wonderful 


k mterpoſition of providence born at Bethlehem, the 
> place from whence was to come forth he who was to 
be ruler in Iſrael, 


When he appeared and converſed amongſt men, 
his diſpoſition and behaviour were ſuited both to 


the character he ſuſtained, and to the prophecies 


that had been given out concerning him. He was 
meek and lowly in heart, holy and without blame, 


ſo that his moſt inveterate and malicious enemies 
. could not convince him of fig. 
| His circumſtances in life were exactly ſuch as 
| they were foretold they ſhould be. He was deſpiſed 
| and rejected, a man of ſorrows, and acquainted with 
t grief. He lived in want of many of the conve- 


niences, and ſometimes of the very neceſſaries of 
life, and was ſubject to reproach, and the moſt un- 


_ grateful and inhuman uſage. At laſt he was led as 
4 lamb to the ſlaughler, ſuffered death as a male- 
| faltor, and was cut off for the tranſereſſions of the 


Feople. All this he endured without murmuring, 


| complaining, reviling again, or threatning. His 


enemies and accuſers, his judges, executioners and 
ps 00 guards, 
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guards, his friends and relations, and a numberlef: 
multitude of curious and inquiſitive ſpectators 
Judged, ſaw and knew him to be dead. He was 
taken from the croſs, buried in his ſepulchre, and 


yet roſe again from the dead, and by this reſur- 


rection he was declared to be the Son of God with 
power, beyond all poſſible contradiftion, 


During his life and miniſtry he had often men- 


| tioned this great event as what ſhould certainly 


come to paſs, reſting and laying the ſtreſs of his 
pretenſions upon it; ſometimes in plain words, at 
other times in figurative expreſſions, declaring how 
long he ſhould continue in the grave, and in the 
ſtare of the dead, viz. three days and three nights, 
i. e. part of three days and three nights. Accord- 
ingly on the third day he roſe, and ſhewed himſelf 
alive to his diſciples, whom he had choſen to be 
his ſtated companions, with this particular view, 


that they might be qualified to teſtify the moſt re- 

markable facts which occurred in his life, and that 
they might be proper and unexceptionable witnel- 

ſes of his Reſurrection from the dead. 

And as they have unanimouſly declared this to 

the world, there is no juſt reaſon to object to their 


teſtimony. For in aflerting this, they affert what 


£ they ſo knew themſelves as that they could not be 
deceived in. They knew the perſon, features, man- 


ner and ſpeech of Jeſus. "They were allowed to 


handle him, that they might be ſure they were 
not impoſed on by an airy Phantaſm, and delu- 
ſive appearance only. They had free and familiar | 
converſe with him, and that repeatedly in the {pace 
of forty days. He diſcourſed to them largely on 
| ſubjects, of which he had before his death given 


them more general hints, and renewed the great 


promiſe he had made them in his former lite, of 
pouring out his ſpirit on them, with this additional 


circumſtance, that it ſhould be made good to them 
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not many days from the time of his ſpeaking to 
them. 

Upon theſe accounts it can't be ſuppoſed that 
theſe witneſſes could be deceived themſelves in what 
they relate, nor is there any reaſon to think that 
they attempted to deceive others, by bearing wit- 
neſs to the truth of a known impoſture. For as 
to what appears, they were perſons of honeſt minds, 
not crafty, covetous, ambitious. and deſigning : 
they had no temptation to invent ſuch a ſtory, or 
publiſh it if they had not known it to be true. 
They had no proſpect of gain or worldly grandeur, 


however ſucceſsfull they might prove in propaga- 
| ting the ſtory. The doctrine they taught enjoins 


the ſtricteſt regard to veracity, and the greateſt 
abhorrence of fraud and guile, under the molt ſo- 


| l:mn and awful ſanctions. Their teſtimony was 


uniform and conſiſtent in all the parts of it. If the 


ſtory had been forged, thoſe who oppoſed and en- 


deavoured to ſtifle it, might eaſily have detected 


the forgery ; the ſureſt, neareſt, and plaineſt way 
do expole the authors, abettors, and believers of it, 


and to prevent its ſpreading in the world. But in- 
ſtead of this, they loaded the witneſſes with hard- 


q ſhips of every kind. Reproach, ſhame, poverty, 
bonds, impriſonments, ſcourgings, &c. were the 


arguments made ule of by their enemies to ſtop their 


mouths. Nothing of this kind ſilenced them, or 
made any one of them to retract. They chear- 


fully underwent the ſevereſt perſecutions, and ſub- 
mitted to death itſelf, rather than they would deny 
or conceal what they knew to be a truth of the 
laſt importance to mankind. „„ 

In ſhort, a teſtimony ſo circumſtanced as this 


15, in any other caſe, never did, nor ever can be 


diſputed or diſbelieved, but in any age and place 
would, and in any time or country ſtill will meet 
With a general credit and reception from all rea- 
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ſonable and fair men, without any cavil, heſitation, 


or demur. 

As Jeſus Chriſt did in his life-time, and after hi; 
reſurrection, promiſe his diſciples, that they ſhoy)c 
receive his ſpirit, or power from on high, he ac- 
cordingly poured it down upon them, in all its ex. 
rraordinary and miraculous gifts, and thereby ma- 
nifeſtly proved his aſcenſion to the right hand cf 
power and glory. „ 

Beſides this, the divine miſũon and authority ot 
Jeſus Chriſt is farther eſtabliſhed by the actual and 


exact accompliſhment of thoſe important events, 


which he expreſſly and clcarly foretold many 


years before they came to pals. 

He publickly declared before multitudes tha: 
heard him as well as his own Giſciples, that the 
city of Feruſalem, and its glory the temple, ſhouid 


in a few years be utterly laid waſte and deſtroyed, 


and that the goſpel which was at farſt offered to 


the Fews and rejected by them, ſhould be taken 
away from amongſt them, and be tendered to the 


Gentiles 3 and that perſons of all nations and lan- 
guages under heaven ſhould receive and become 
proſelytes to his religion; and that the gates of hcl! 


| thould not prevail againſt his church, but that he 


would be with it to the end of the world. 
Theſe remarkable events, tho? at the time when 


he foretold them they were far from being pro- 


bable, tho? there appeared no ſigns or tokens that 


ſhould lead to ſuch a conjecture, did neverthelcis 
come to pals exactly according to his prediction. 
Before the generation of men to whom he addreſſed 
| himſelf had paſſed away, Fern/alem became delo- 


late, and the nation was deſtroyed; and the hiſtory 
of that dreadful calamity, as it is related by 
Foſephus, doth remarkably agree with the prophe- 
tick account given by Jeſus concerning it, as it ? 
very circumſtantially recorded by the gens, : 
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And after the apoſtles had in vain attempted to 

rſuade the Jewiſh nation and people to receive 
che Chriſtian Religion, they turned themſelves to 
the Centiles, who in almoſt every place, were the 
goſpel was preached to them, ſhewed a better diſ- 
poſition, and minds more open to evidence and 
conviction; multitudes of the Gentiles receiving 
che word with gladneſs and all readineſs of mind. 

And notwitnſtanding the tares that have been 
ſown, the ſtrifes and diviſions which have been 
excited and fomented, the declenſions and degene- 
racy of many chriſtian profeſſors, the perſecutions 
with which the avowed enemies of the chriſtian _ 
church have frequently worried it, and the anti- 
chriſtian ſpirit that for many ages hath ſhewn it 
ſelf amongſt the greater part of thoſe who have 
horn the chriſtian name; notwithſtanding chriſtia- 
nity hath been often moved from one place to ano- 
ther, and in many nations entirely ſuppreſſed ; not- 
winftanding the objections that have been urged 
againſt the doctrines of chriſtianity, and the con- 


| tempt, ridicule, and inſolence with which the perſon 
and miracles of Jeſus have been treated; 


yet ſtill 
ine religion of Chriſt continues unto this day, in 
s external profeſſion and internal efficacy: Not 
by might nor power, but by the ſpirit and favour 


add bleſſing of God, and its own native excelency 
aa intrinfick worth. 565 


From theſe conſiderations, I am even forced to 


| 2nowledge and reverence the divine character 


1nd miſſion of the Son of God, and to receive his 


ad #8) 


gion in all the parts and branches of it as a re- 

cation immediately from God. 
* 

AS Jeſus Chriſt himſelf, the great founder of 


2 


* Chriſtian Religion, had this full evidence and 
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miſſion from God; and that he was a man ap- 
proved of God, by wonders, ſigns, and miracles, 
which God did by him; and as he was ſent to 
publiſh a new inſtitution of religion, not only for 
one nation and people, but for all nations and peg. 
ple of the earth: ſo the ſame books which ſhew 
this, farther ſhew that he took care to propagate 
and confirm the religion he taught by chuſing 
the moſt proper means and inſtruments to carry 
on and perfect it, and perſuade men to receive it, 

And therefore, before he left the world himſelf, 
and ended his own perſonal miniſtry, he choſe ſe. 
veral perſons to be his Apoſtles and meſſengers, 


who ſhould afterwards publiſh his religion to the 


world with ſufficient authority, and qualifications 
for ſo great a work as the delivering a new reve- 


lation and rule of religion to mankind. 


By a near acquaintance and conſtant converſation 


with him, they were proper perſons to be credible 
witneſſes of all his miracles, and in particular of his 


Reſurrection, that great evidence that he was ap- 
proved of God ; and farther to acquaint the world 


what were the truths he taught, and what were the 


rules of worſhip he appointed, having had ſuc 
opportunity to know them by his perſonal and 


private inſtructions. 


To give the greater weight to what they ſhould 


teach the world as his religion, he gave them au- 


thority by a ſolemn commiſſion, in virtue of that 
full power that was given him in heaven and earth, 


to teach all nations, and make them his diſciples, 
and to enter them as ſuch by baptiſm, in the name 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, requiring 


them to obſerve all things whatloever he had com- 


manded them. And ſuch authority and commii- 
ſion from one already approved a teacher ſent 


from God, juſtly gave credit to what they ſhout 
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teach in his name, or declare concerning him, 
either as to what they had ſeen themſelves, or re- 
ceived in command from him to deliver unto others. 
But beſides this, their authority and qualifica- 
tions to publiſh this religion to all nations are evi- 
denced by many other plain and convincing proofs. 
For they had not only the benefit of his perſonal 
inſtructions and directions, all the time of their con- 
verſation with him, but he had promiſed to ſend to 
them the ſpirit of truth after his removal from them, 
and that this ſpirit, when he came, ſhould guide 
them into all truths, farther neceſſary to perfect his 
inſtitution of religion. This promiſe was again ſo- 
lemnly repeated after his reſurrection to his Apoſtles, 
whom, being aſſembled together with them, he 


commanded, that they ſhould not depart from 7e- 
ruſalem, but wait for the promiſe of the father, 
which, ſays he, ye have heard of ine; for John truly 


baptized you with water, but ye jhall be baplized with 
the Holy Ghoſt not many days hence; and ye (hall re- 


ceive power, afler that the Holy Ghoſt is come upon 


you, and ye ſhall be witneſſes unto me, both in Jeru— 
ſalem, and in all Judza, and in Samaria, and unto 


the uttermoſt parts of the earth. 


This remarkable promiſe was ſoon after accom- 
pliſh*d ; for whilſt they were together upon the 


day of Pentecoſt, there appeared unto them cloven 


tongues like as of fire, and it far upon each of them, 


and they were all filled with the Holy Ghoſt, and 
began to ſpeak with other tongues as the ſpirit gave 
them utterance, tho? before they had been utterly | 
unacquainted with them. Their minds were in an 


inſtant illuminated, and filled with a clear and 
diſtinct knowledge of thoſe important truths, which 
to that time had been abſolutely, or in a great 
meaſure unknown to them. They had at the ſame 
time convey'd to them a power of healing all 


manner of diſeaſes, of doing miracles, even ot 


_ railing 
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18 he dead to life, of prophecy or predicting 


future events, and of conferring theſe extraordinary 
gifts and powers of the Holy Ghoſt upon others; 
which was ſo commonly done, and fo well known, 


that Simon, who by his ſorceries had deceived many 
to account of him as the great power of God, of- 


fer'd money to the Apo! {tles, that he like them 


might have the power to give the Holy Ghoit by 


laying on of hands. 
Theſe gifts of the ſpirit of God were ſuch in their 


nature, as no huinane power or wiſdom could con- 


fer, ſuch as none of the exorciſts or ſorcerers of 
thoſe times, with all their cunning and art, ma- 
nagement and reputation amongſt the people, could 
counterfeit. They were ſo many and publick, as 
gave the moſt clear and undeniable evidence of the 


Apoſtles miſſion from God and Chriſt, greatly ani- 


mated them in the work they were called to, and 
contributed much to their ſucceſs. This effuſion of 


the ſpirit was a publick affirmance of their private 


teſtimony concerning Chriſt, and added the weight 
of prophecy and miracles to the credibility of true 
and faithful witneſſes. 

But beſides all this, the manner of their inſtruc- 
tion greatly recommended the teſtimony they gave, 
and the doctrines they taught. This was in all 
reſpects ſuch as it became the beſt of men, and 


| the wileſt of religions to uſe. Never did men 


give greater inſtances of honeſty and ſincerity, 
and a firm perſuaſion of the truth of what they 


taught. Never did men appear more diſintereſted 
and faithful in what they declared they had re- 
_ ceived from God. In all diſtant places, and on 
many different occaſions, there ſtill appeared an 


exact ha armony of doctrine, and a conitant union 
in promoting the ſame cauſe, ſo that the ſame ſpirit 
of truth appeared to direct them all, as they had 
all recciyed the fame ſpirit of power, Their hear - 
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and lives were under the conſtant direction and in- 
fluence of the power and ſpirit of real religion. As 
they had all receiv'd the fame miraculous gifts 07 
the Holy Ghoſt, they were all animated with the 
ſame juſt and regular zeal. All thewd the ſame 
firmneſs of mind, tempered with the ſame modeſty, 
meekneſs and humility. Their own religion gave 

them the nobleſt ſupports under the many and great 
ſufferings they endured ; and that no proof of their 

ſincerity and faithfulneſs might be wanting, they 
ſeated the truth of the doctrines they taught with 
their blood, and gave up their own lives to the 


hopes of that furure happineſs, they POP? in the 
name of their maſter co others, 


And laſtly, as truth and religion ſtand in no need of 
artifice and violence, the Apoſ les openly renounced 
all ſuch methods of propagating the religion of Chriſt, 
directing men to hold the myſtery of tath in a 

pure conſcience. They impoſed on no man's ug 
ment, they openly diſclaimed all dominion over 

their faith and con{cr-nces, they rea on With them 
out of the ſcriptures, and inſtead of forcing their 
own interpretations upon them, commended t. em 
for ſearching the ſcriptures WH ther the things were 
ſo. With all the authority their commiſſion gave 
them, confirmed by many ſigns and wonders, they 
yet appealed to the judgments of men by fair argu- 
ments, and aimed at perſuading the conſcience | by 
the conviction of reaſon, not to overbear 1 it by the 
force of authorit x. 
It was indeed highly fit and neceſſary, that when 
they had approved the religion they taught to men's 
_con{2teaces, and their own authority and com- 
miſſion by ſufficient evidence, they, as the mi- 
niſters and apoſtles of Chriſt, ſhoull both com- 
mand and exhort in his name, and publiſ the rules 
of his religion, as his commands of binding obliga- 
tion and authority; for this reaſon, that he is the 


lawgiver 
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lawgiver of the church. Thus the Apoſtles acted. 
When they had firſt proved the truth of their 
doctrine by fair reaſon and argument, and their 
own commiſſion by the demonſtration of the ſpirit 


and of power; that the faith of the church ſhould 


not ſtand on the wiſdom of men, but on the power 
of God, it was neceſſary that they who were to 


publiſh Chriſt's religion, ſhould teach whatever he 
commanded them, and themſelves command and 


exhcrt Obedience to them. 
Theſe were the methods the Apoſtles of Chriſt 


_ uſed in teaching his religion, and it accordingly 


met with ſucceſs beyond human expectation, And 


thoꝰ the prevalence of an opinion is no ſure argument 


of rruth, yet when principles contrary to men's in- 
clinations and intereſts make their way only by evi- 
dence, and the force of reaſon and argument, a- 


gainſt all methods of long and violent oppoſition, it 


is a very ſtrong preſumption of their truth, and that 
ſuch ſucceſs muſt be owing to the power of God 
attending it. And to ſuppoſe that ſuch a religion 
as Chriſtianity ſhould prevail as it did, and by ſuch 
means, without a miracle, would itſelf in reality be 
one of the greateſt of miracles. _ 7 

FRO M theſe arguments and evidencesI cannot 
but be convinced that Jeſus was a perſon ſent from 


God, and that his Apoſtles acted by his commiſſion = 


and authority, and that theretore the whole 


_ Chriſtian religion, as contain'd in the New Teſta- 


ment, is a revelation from God. 


As to the difficulties and objections that may be 
_ urged againſt its divine authority, I think they are 


far from carrying in them any evidence or proof. 


For as to thoſe which are of greateſt weight, they 


do not affect the truth of the facts recorded, nor 
deſtroy at all the credibility of them. There have 
N = never 


89 


never been any objections offer'd that render it un- 


| likely or improbable, that Feſus Chriſt lived an 


holy life, taught excellent doctrines, did many 
great miracles, died on the croſs, roſe again from 


| the dead, aſcended into heaven, and poured down 


his ſpirit on his apoſtles. And therefore whilſt theſe 
facts, which ſupport the credit of Chriſtianity, 
ſt and upon this ſure foundation of certainty, I muſt 
neceſſarily believe the divine authority of the Chri- 


| ſtian Revelation, tho? the difficulties pretended were 
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ſtrongeſt foundation of evidence. 


much greater than they are. 

Some of them may ariſe either from not knowing 
ſome particular circumſtances and cuſtoms referred 
to, from the ſhortneſs of the accounts which are 
delivered, or from ſome leſſer errors that may have 
caſt ſome obſcurity on thoſe accounts. But from 
whenceſocver they ariſe, they cannot invalidate the 
proof which ariſes from real and well-atteſted facts, 
nor make me doubt of things that ſtand upon the 


I find indeed that many things, which have ap- 


| peared for a long while to wiſe and thoughtful men, 
as difficulties of great weight, have at length been 
fully cleared up, and ſet in a very plain and rational 
| view ; and I therefore pleaſe myſelf with the hope, 
that in the courſe of providence, thoſe things which 
| ſtill remain dark and perplexed, may be explained 

and ſet in a juſt light, and made appear as eaſy and 

conſiſtent, as they are now obſcure and intricate. 


Beſides, theſe difficulties which are pretended, 


do not in the leaſt affect the main and ſubſtantial | 
| Parts of Chriſtianity 3 they do not caſt any obſcurity _ 
| over the precepts, and promiſes, and principles of 

| the Goſpel, and of conſequence do not affett my 
duty or my happineſs. Notwithſtanding all the 
| objeCtions that can be urged, I ſtill find that the 


directions to ſerve God, and obey Chriſt, and ſe- 


cure my eternal ſalvation, are very obvious and 


Plain, 
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plain, and therefore I am not under any pain or 
fear upon account of things I do not underſtand, or 
cannot explain. ES . 

But what is of more importance, is, that the 
principal objections that are urged againſt the divine 
authority of the Chriſtian Religion, are fairly to be 
anſwered, ſo as to give ſatisfaction to any impartial 
and unprejudiced mind. It hath been objected a- 
gainſt the prophecies relating to Chriſt, that they 
are to be interpreted of him only in an allegorical 
and myſtica! ſenſe, and that they are in their nature 
obſcure, and do not ſo plainly point out the Meſſiah 
as might be expected and deſired. Whereas the truth 
is, that tho? there may be a difficulty in interpreting 
ſome of them, yet that there are others, which are 
exceeding plain and clear, have an evident reference 
to Chriſt, do agree to the circumſtances of no other 
perſon, are accompliſhed in him, and in him only. 
And if there are any prophecies, originally relating 
to other perſons and things, applied to Chriſt, and 
the circumſtances of his appearance and kingdom, 
they are never cited as originally belonging to 
Chriſt, but only as applicable to him in their pro- 
per meaning, and the times and events to which 
they are referred, 1 „% 

When ' tis objected againſt the miracles of Chrilt, 
that they were the effect of magick, this appears to 
be abſolutely impoſſible ; for it was never yet heard 
of, that magicians could raiſe the dead, and do the 
other wonderful works that Feſus did. Beſides, the 
end of his miracles was ſo great and good, as 1 
wicked impoſtor and magician can never be ſuppo- 
ſed to have in view ; and till it can be ſhewn that 
the Chriſtian Religion is a wicked religion, I muſt : 
| believe that the miracles recorded in the Nev 
Teſtament were wrought by an holy and good 
perion, under the immediate influence of God, 
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It it be objected that ſome of the miracles recor- 
ded, are attended with ſome very abſurd and im- 
probable circumſtances, I think this charge hath 
not, and cannot be proved. And from the late un- 
ſucceſsful attempts that have been made this way, I 
have reaſon to believe, that the more the miracles 
of Chriſt and his Apoſtles are conſider'd, they will 
appear more and more wonderful in themſelves, | 
and more worthy the interpoſition and aſſiſtance of 
God. 85 h | 

If it be objected that there is no ſufficient evi- 
dence or proof that theſe miracles were ever 


| wrought, I apprehend this objection to be of little 
# weight ; becauſe as there is the ſame ground of cer- 


tainty for theſe, as there is for any other antient 
facts, which obtain univerſal belief, they deſerve to 
be equally credited; and I think nothing can be 


more unreaſonable and unfair, than to allow the 
# ſame evidence to be ſufficient as to ſome facts, and 
to deny the ſufficiency of it as to others, which are 
© equally poſſible in themſelves, conſiſtent with all 
the 553 of God, and deſigned to anſwer the 
moſt valuable ends and purpoſes amongſt men. 

lt it be ſaid that miracles are in their nature impoſſi- 
ble, I think this can never be allowed but upon the 
ſuppoſition that all things are governed by, or rather 
ſubjected to an abſolute and unalterable fatality. 
| Becauſe if the ſupreme and eternal cauſe of all things 
| be poſſeſs'd of liberty and power, the miracles re- 
corded in the ſacred writings are as poſſible to him 
| 48 any other actions whatſoever, and according to 
my conception, much more eaſily perform'd than 

| the work of creation, which is a much higher exer- 
tion of power, and is by all ſober deifts aſcribed to 
| the will and agency of God and of conſequence I 
| Can never allow the impoſſibility of miracles, be- 
dauſe ſuch a notion appears to me deſtructive of the 
being and perfections of God. 
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As to the doctrines of Chriſt, if it be urged that 


ſome of them are unintelligible and myſterious, 1 


have this to ſatisfy myſelf, that *ris not much 


wonder if they ſhould be ſo, becauſe many of them 
relate to God, whom none by ſearching can find out to 
perfection, and that this is no more than may be ob- 
jected againſt many of the moſt certain truths of na- 
tural religion. For whoever will enter into the con- 
ſideration of the immenſity and eternity of God, 
attributes which certainly belong to him, will find 
himſelf loſt in the infinite and boundleſs ſubject, 
As far as they are myſterious and incapable of being 
underſtood, I am ſure that my acceptance with God 
doth not depend on my underſtanding them; and 


as far as they are intelligible, they encreaſe my ado- 
ration, reverence and love of God, awaken and ex- 


cite me to the care and practice of godlineſs and 
virtue, and thus help me on in my preparation for 
heaven and happineſs. _ TE 

If it be objected, that any of the doctrines of 


__ Chriſtianity are irrational and abſurd, I apprehend 
this hath never been proved by any of the enemies 
of the Chriſtian Revelation. Many principles which 

they have endeavoured to expoſe to ridicule, have 
not been the doctrines of the Goſpel, but either 


their own miſtakes, or the corrupt additions of 


weak and deſigning men to the ſimplicity of tie 


truth of Chriſt. Other do&rin-s that have been 
excepted againſt, have not been revealed in their 


full extent and compaſs, and therefore can never | 

be proved abſurd by any particular inferences drawn 
from them 3 becauſe thoſe very inferences may 
_ themſelves appear falſe and abſurd, waen the <0C- 
trines are placed in their full light, and men ate 
rendered capable of clearly diſcerning an“ fully un- 


derſtinding them, As to others wnich have been 
excepted againſt, they have {i001 their ground 
both againſt riwucule and mal.ce, and tuc obj £0 
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that that have been urged have had no other effect, than 
us, | to expoſe their own weakneſs, and to render the prin- 
nuch ciples of the goſpel of Chriſt more evident and 
them - convincing, „ 

out to If it ſhould be objected, that the very poſſibility 
eob- WM of revelation it ſelf may be queſtioned, I anſwer 
of na- that this muſt be upon one or other of theſe ſuppo- 
con- ſitions; either that God himſelf, who hath eſta- 
God, bliſhed the order and courſe of nature, cannot vary 
1 find from it, or elſe that *tis not to be conceived how 
bject, WF ble ſhould diſcover himſelf to any perſon, ſo as 
being UF that he ſhall be ſure it is God and no other. 
1 God I the former be aſſerted, that God himſelf can- 
; and WE »otalter and vary from the courſe of nature, which 
y ado- be himſelf hath fixed, it will follow, that he was 
1d e- obliged by ſome external neceſſity to form all 
s and things as they are, or elſe by a fitneſs of things ab- 
on for AY independent upon his own pleaſure and 
wt ET 

nes of If the firſt be aſſerted, that God was obliged by 
-chend UF ſome external neceſſity, or the agency of ſome 
nemics Being prior and ſuperior to himſelf ; this is to aſſert 
which FF <ternity to be prior to itſelf, and infinite wiſdom 
„ have and power capable of being controuled by wiſdom 
either and power more than infinite; which is abſurd, 
ons of If the latter be aſſerted, that God was obliged 
of tie by a fitneſs of things independent upon his wn 
e been Pleaſure and will, this will appear equally abſurd 
1 their | becauſe if he was under no external neceſſity to 
_ never conſtitute the preſent frame, and conſequently the 
drawn prejent fitneſs of things, the actual conſtitution of 
s may WF The one and the other, can be owing to no other 
xc 0c- cauſe or reaſon, but what is in God himſelf, and 
en cc WF Which therefore cannot be independent upon God; 
y un- winch cauſe or reaſon can be no other than the will 
e been of God, directed by the dictates of his own wiſdom 
10 and and Goodneſs. And of conſequence the preſent 
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frame of things, and the fitneſs that reſults from it, 
is 


power to execute, 
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is owing to the good pleaſure and free choice of 
God, directed by the perfections of his own mind; 


which perfections do not deſtroy any natural power 
of acting or not acting, but only direct to the 


wiſeſt and beſt uſe of it. The very eſſence of liber- 
ty doth indeed conſiſt in wiſdom to direct, and 


Hence it follows, that if the preſent frame of 
things be the reſult of the moſt perfect freedom 


and choice in God, the ſame free choice will and 


muſt take place, in every other circumſtance to 


which perfect wiſdom and goodneſs do direct. And 
therefore, if it be agreeable to the dictates of ſuch 
| FeerfeCtions in God, to vouchſafe an external reve- 


lation to mankind, in the caſe of an univerſal igno- 


rance and degeneracy, ſuch a revelation is as poſ- 
ſible as the original conſtitution of things, and may 


be accounted for upon the very ſame foundation 


of reaſon. 


But if it be ſaid, that it can't be conceived how 


| Godcan ſo diſcover himſelf to any perſon, as that 
he ſhall be ſure it is God and no other; I anſwer, | 
that ſuppoſing we are not able to deſcribe the me- 
thod by which God makes himſelf known to men, 


it will by no means follow, that *tis impoſſible for 


God to do ſo, unleſs our conceptions are the mea- 


ſure of all poſſibilities. If God be the univerſal 
Creator, he is ſurely the Creator of the Souls of 


men, and hath implanted in them all their percep- 
tive and reaſonable powers and faculties ; and of 


conſequence being the Former of ſpirits, he muſt 


be capable of acting on them, which ſufficiently | 
proves the poſſibility of revelation. — 


Beſides, if, as the whole viſible creation around 
us ſhews the poſſibility and great probability of, 
there are reaſonable ſpirits of natures, orders, and 


powers ſuperior to us; I ſuppoſe they will not be 


thought to be incapable of converſe, and of commu- 
abs — nicating 


(39 ) 
nicating their ideas to each other; for this would be 
to ſuppoſe ſpirits leſs happy than men : and if 
created ſpirits can thus convey their minds to each 
other, ſo as that they ſhall be abſolutely ſure who it 
is they converſe with, can it be imagined that God 
the infinite ſpirit ſhould not be able to convey 
his will to ſpirits, and reaſonable beings, ſo as that 
they ſhall be ſure that it is God who converſes 
with them? . = 
Nothing is more certain than that God, who is an 
abſolute ſpirit, acts on the material world; and yet 
we cannot tell the manner how God acts upon it: 
and it is very wonderful to conſider how one nature 
abſolutely diſtinct, and of quite different attributes 
and properties from another, ſhould thus continually 
act upon and influence it. But that ſpiritual 
beings, between whoſe natures, as ſpiritual, there 
is a neceſſary likeneſs and conformity, ſhould act 
upon each other, and be capable of converſing with 
and communicating their ideas to each other, is a 
much more eaſy and rational ſuppoſition; and as 
probable, as that body ſhould act upon body, of 
which the whole frame of the material world is an 
abſolute, conſtant proof. 55 
The account which revelation itſelf gives of the 
manner in which God convey'd his mind to men, 
is, either by an audible voice, attended with an 
appearance of viſible glory, or elſe by making 
certain very clear and ſtrong impreſſions on their 
minds. As to the former way, it is as reaſonable 
to think that the voice and preſence of God may be 
| offo very peculiar a nature, as to be as well known, 
and as certainly diſtinguiſh'd as the voice and coun- 
tenance of a friend: And as to the latter, it appears 
to me extremely probable, that impreſſions made 
on the mind may be attended with ſuch peculiar 
circumſtances, which may as truly and certainly 
diſcover God, as a fricnd may be known by his re- 
5 | ſemblince 
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ſ-mhlance and image, or as tho? we were meer 
ip: ite, and God was converſing with us as ſuch. 

It it be allow'd that revelation is poſſible, it may 
be denied cht it is neceſſary, becauſe the natural 
reaſon of men's minds is abundantly ſufficient to 
demonſtrate to them whatever God requires of 
them. I very readily grant, that the reaſonable 
powers and faculties of men's minds are very capa- 
ble of leading them into the knowledge of ſome of 
the moſt important truths that we are concerned co 


know. and duties we are obliged to perform; and 
that men are criminal in the fight of God, if they 


run into ignorance and vice, thro? a neglect to im- 
prove thoſe excellent faculties of reaſon which God 
hath given them. ts wk 0 Oy 
But then it ought to be conſidered, that the 
wers of all men are not alike capable, and that 
tho' truths of importance when offer'd to them may 


| be diſcerned and approved by them, yet that the 
generality would ſcarce ever have been able, by a 
long courſe of argument and inference, to have 


reaſoned themſelves into a car knowledge of all 
thoſe principles, which are neceſſary to be known, 


effectually to ſupport the intereſt of true religion, 
and the practice of virtue; eſpecially if we conſider 


them as wholly taken up with the affairs of the 
preſent life, educated with ſtrong prejudices in fa- 
vour of ſuperſtition and error, and trained up from 


infancy in idolatrous practices, and criminal courſes. 


In ſuch circumſtances, what reaſon may be capable 


of doing, I know not. But that it hath not in fact 
led men to the knowledge of all the neceſſary princi- 
ples and truths of religion, is evident from the 
hiſtory of almoſt all nations, who have been deſti- 


tute of revelation: And therefore to argue againſt 
the neceſſity of revelation, becauſe poſſibly men's 
own reaſon might have been ſufficient without it, 
when in reality they did need it, is to ſet up _ 


* 


bat 

ſuppoſition againſt poſitive fact, and to reaſon from 
poſſibilities agairiſt experience and certainty. 

Reaſon, i. e. men's reaſonable powers are un- 


queſtionably capable of great improvern=ntz, and 


| of making very conſiderable diſcoveries, with pro- 


per aſſi ſtance and cultivation. But without ſuitable 


| helps and means of information, I apprehend that 
no man can affirm they would lead him into the 
knowledge of all the neceſſary principles of religion. 
| Cicero, the greateſt genius of the age in which he 
| lived, did not owe his ſuperior knowledge and 


| wiſdom to himſelf only. He had the writings of 
F Rome and Greece to inſtruct and inform him. From 
E theſe he underſtood the principles of the ſeveral ſects 
| of philoſophers that were before him, the argu- 
ments with which they confirm'd their reſpective 
ſentiments, and the objections that were urged by 

ſome againſt the ſchemes and principles of others. 
Upon this foundation it was eaſy to reaſon, and in 
whatever reſpects his ſentiments were nobler than 

others, they were not properly the mere diſcoveries 
of his own mind, but inferences from, or the im- 
provements of the diſcoverics and principles of o- 
| thers. And 1 cannot help thinking, that if any men 
are now capable of forming to themſelves a com- 
| plcat ſcheme of rational religion and morals, they 
| owe it to the diſcoveries of the Goſpel Revelation, 

I pag they aſſume the glory of it entirely to their 
| reaſon, OCD. 


Beſides, tho? Reaſon might poſſibly diſcover the 


| duties of religion and virtue without any revelation, 
it cannot in the nature of things certainly diſcover 
| what the rewards of being religious and virtuous 

| ſhall be. Reaſon will indeed inform us, that a 
| being perfectly virtuous, and who conſtantly acts 
| agreeably to the reaſon and nature of things, without 


any deviation from it, cannot be finally miſerable, 


| but muſt be in ſome meaſure happy in the divine 
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approbation and acceptance. But of what degree 


and duration that happineſs ſhall be, depends 


wholly on the good pleaſure of God, Being itſelt 
is the voluntary gift of the ſupreme cauſe, and of 
conſequence the continuance of being muſt depend 


on his will who firſt gave it. And tho? perfect vir. 
tue will always be entitled to a proportionable re- 
ward from God, yet that ſuch a being, and the 
happinels conſequent upon his virtue, ſhall and mul 
be of an everlaſting continuance, can never be proved 


from the reaſon and nature of things, and of conſe- 


quence the knowledge of it can be derived from no- 


thing but the voluntary diſcoveries of God himfelt. 
This 1 think is plain upon the ſuppoſition of a 
Being perfectly virtuous, But if any reaſonable 


Beings deviate from the law of their creation, and 


act contrary to that fitneſs of things which reaſon 
aſlures them ought to be the rule of their actions; 
in ſuch a caſe reaſon will be fo far from giving any 


poſitive aſſurauces of a reward, that it will rather 


lead men to the expectations and fears of puniſh 
ment, there being as natural a connection between 
vice and puniſhment, as there is between virtue an 
a reward, Whether God will pardon, and upon 
what conditions, whether repentance and a ſincere 
amendment for the future, ſhall entitle to happ" 


nels, and eſpecially the ſame happineſs as would 


have been the reward ot perfect virtue, here reaſon 
can never determine. And of conſequence, it th 
certain knowledge of theſe important articles bz in 
any ſenſe neceſſary to encourage the repentance and 
reformation of men, it is in the ſame ſenſe ablo- 
lutely neceflary they ſhould have a revelation from 
_ God concerning them. 5 DD 
If it be ſaid, that ſuppoſing a revelation actual 
given, fuch revelation can be nothing but a revival 
of the principles and duties of natural religion, be. 
eauſe men's acceptance with God can — 
eee 8975 _ Nothing 
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nothing but their acting agreeable to the law of their 
reaſon and nature: I anſwer, that if by the princi- 
ples and duties of natural religion, be meant ſuch 
principles and duties, which when diſcovered appear 
reaſonable to the minds of men, it may be allow'd 
that revelation doth not, and cannot place the hap- 


pineſs and acceptance of men with God, upon any 


thing that is not reaſonable and fir for them to 
know and do, and of which they cannot in ſome 
meaſure diſcern the reaſonableneſs and fitneſs; for 
then one certain mark of the truth of revelation 
would be plainly wanting, which 1s its placing the 
happineſs of men upon ſuch a foundation as ap- 


_ pears reaſonable in itſelf, and therefore worthy of 


God; becauſe I cannot believe that to be worthy of 


God, which by reafon I cannot in ſome meaſure 


plainly diſcern to be ſo. 12 7 8 
But if by the principles and duties of natural re- 


ligion, be meant ſuch principles and duties which 


natural reaſon, without any divine revelation, will 
lead men to the certain knowledge of, then the aſ- 
ſertion is evidently falle, that revelation can contain 
nothing but the principles and duties of natural re- 


ligion. Becauſe, as hath been obſerved, one great 


end of revelation is to give men certainty of ſuch 
important principles as natural reaſon is never able 
to do. 3 5 

It we conſider men in circumſtances of degenera- 
cy, andas having acted contrary to the law of reaſon, 
a revelation meerly to revive the law of nature, 


would evidently be inſufficient for their peace and 


1appinets, For tho? this would be a direction of 
their future conduct, it would be no ſecurity to 
chem againſt the puniſhment due to them for their 
palt tranlgreſſions, which would prove the higheſt 
couragement to their obedience for the time to 
ame. And of conſequence a revelation from God, 
uchſated to mankind in ſuch circumſtances, muſt 
G 2 cContain 


method and conditions of God's extending his for- 


will, attended with ſufficient evidence and prot, 


external revelation, as that I ſhould ſubmit to The 


Foſus Chrijt: Ye believe in God, believe alſo in me. 
It is poſſible in hypotheſis that men may govern | 
their paſſions, and act well in ſociety, who do not 
| believe the being of a God. But yet to belicve that 
God is, aid that be 15 @ rewarder of thoje who ſeek 


if there be evidence to convince me of the reaſona- 
blencſs of believing in him; it doth not ſeem mote - 


: ſufficiency of evidence be a Reaſon for God's requi- 


(44 }- - 
Contain more than the meer law of nature, viz. the 


giveneſs to his ſinful creatures; without which it 
would want one eſſential mark of its being from 
God, viz. its ſuitableneſs to the wants and neceſſi- 
ties of mankind. wa 

Beſides, if God hath given men a revelation of hi; 


the belief of ſuch a revelation is a moral duty, and 
a neceſſary inſtance of reſpect and reverence due to 
God; it being as reaſonable and fit, that I ſhould 
attend to the voice and will of the Supreme Being in 


voice and will of God by reaſon or internal revela- 
6 
Upon this foundation depends that command of 


Him, is a principle of natural religion; and, as I 
imagine, neceſſary to every man's happineſs in the 
divine acceptance. And by conſequence, if it be 


the will of God that I ſhould belive in Chriſt, and 


unreaſonable that God ſhould require me to belicve 
in Chriſt, than it doth that he ſhould require me ta 
believe in himſelf, in order to my receiving a re- 
ward of grace and favour from him ; becauſe if the 


ring belief in any caſe, it is a reaſon that will hold 
good 1 in every one without exception. 

Beſides, if the obſeryance of the religion and law 
of nature be allow'd to diſpoſe and prepare men for 
happineſs in the favour of God, and tho? revelatio! 
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but is principally deſigned to recover men to the 


knowledge of and a conformity to the original fit- 


neſs of things, yet I apprehend that revelation may 
enforce the practice of them by ſuch conſiderations, 
and motives, and ſpecial precepts, as have no cer- 


tain foundation in natural reaſon and light; 1. e. 


which men's reaſon would never have led them to 
have thought of, without a divine direction and 


command. 


If che religion of nature be of God's conſtitution and 


5 appointment, and reſults from thoſe relations which 
he himſelf hath been pleaſed to order and fix, J ap- 


prehend that ſuch poſitive inſtitutions which have a 


direct tendency to eſtabliſh and promote men's re- 
gard to and oblervance of it, may be ordained of 
God, and thereby become obligatory upon men. 


Becauſe if the law of nature itſelf neceſſarilyv and 


univerſally obliges mankind, and their happineſs 


depends on the obſervation of it; ſuch inftitutions 
which render the obſervation of it more eaſy and 


practicable, however voluntary and poſitive in them 


ſelves, are conſiſtent with all our notions of the di- 
vine perfections, and ought to be ſo far from being 
objections againſt the truth of any religion that 
contains them, that they are rather arguments in 


favour of it, as they are evident proofs of the wiſe 
and tender concern of God for the perfection and 


happineſs of his creatures. | 3 
If then the peculiars of the chriſtian religion have 


all of chem tis tendency, as I apprehend they have, 
ir follows, that God's requiring us to obſerve them 
IS a rea{onal,le and fit command, as it is a command 


reſulung from his unerring wiſdom, and his gra- 


cious regard to our welfare and intereſt. And there- 


fore in this rexpe& internal and external revelation, 
or the religion of nature and revelation may cer. 
tainly differ, and the latter command what the for- 
mer would neves diſcover or oblige to. I 
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if it be objected againſt the chriſtian revelation, 
that it is not explicite and clear, but that thoſe who 


ſearch it fall into very different ſentiments and opi- 


nions as to ſeveral articles of importance, and that 

*tis ſcarce to be ſuppoſed that God ſhould be the 
author of a revelation, which, when given, is inca- 
pable of being underſtood ; I have this that gives 
my mind ſatisfaction and eaſe : that if there are any 
intimations of doctrines in ſcripture, that ſincere. 
perſons who do thewill of God, and lay aſide all pre- 
Judice, and deſire to receive the truths of God as far 


as they can underſtand them, cannot, after all their 


endeavour and care, come to the certain knowledge 


of, the knowledge of ſuch doctrines cannot be ne- 
f ceſi lary to their acceptance and falvation z becauſe 


Chriſt Jeſus expreſly declares, that if any man doth 


the will of his father, he Hall know of the doctrine 
 Tobether it be of God or no. 


As to thole doctrines, upon the acknowledgment 
of which the New Teſtament wr itings do expreſiy 


make ſalvation to depend, I find to my very great 
comfort that they are very plain and intelligible in 


themſelves, ſuch as the exiſtence of one God, the 


reſurrection of Chriſt from the dead, and there be- 


ing one mediator between God and man, thro? 
whom God diſpenſes all bleſſings to his creatures. 
Thele and other truths of like importance are ſet in 


the. cleareſt light, and if any have obſcured and 


perplexed them by intricate diſtinctions, and philo- 
ſophical ſpeculations, the goſpel of Chriſt gives no 
ſanction to them, and the plain chriſtian hath no 


concern and buſineſs with them. 


Fc reliien; hath 60. 
better effect upon mankind than the light of nature 
had, and that therefore 1t can ſcarcely be imagined 


that God would be the author of ſo ineffectual an 


inſtitution ; I anſwer, that I ſuppoſe it can never be 


made appcar that mankind are now as uniycrially 
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in the ſame circumſtances of iznorance and vice, as 


they were before the revelation of the goſpel. 


The knowledge of one God, the univerſal cre- 


ator and father, doth certainly more univerfally ob- 


tain than it did in the times of deep Pagani n and 
Idolatry 3 the precepts of religion and virtue are 
more generally underſtood, and the rewards and 
puniſhments of a future life more certain as to their 
evidence, and more extenſive as to the acknowledg- 
ment of them, 

And tho* many who profeſs to believe theſe things 
a& contrary to their own principles, yet there have 


been many in every age and now are, who under 


the influence of this faith, live ſoberly, righteouſly, and -- 


god'y in the preſent world. 


And as to thoſe who do not, *tis not owing to 


the inſuffici: -ncy of the principles and motives of | 


chriſtianity, but to the want of conſideration and a 
ſerious regard to them, and to thoſe powerful ha- 
bits which they have contracted, and continue to 
ſtrengthen by a wilful and allowed indulgence, _ 
And therefore if the goſpel be objected againſt as 

inlufficient to reform men, and engage them to the 
love and practice of religion and virtue, it muſt be 
becauſe it doth not neceſſitate and compel them, 
and lay an rreſiſtible force on the mind to comply 

with it. Whereas if this were the caſe, it would be 


an unanſwerable objection againſt it, becauſe this 
would deſtroy that freedom and choice of the mind, 


which is eſſentially neceſſary to give virtue itſelf its 
proper value, and render it capable of a reward 


from God. "And of conſequence if the chriſtian re- 


ligion contains every argument and motive, that is 
proper to be laid be fore and influence reaſonable 
and free reatures, its not always Proving effectual 
is no de of its inſufficiency, nor the leaſt ſna- 


dow of proof that it is not worth y of and actually 
from God. 
And 
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and miſeries that have afflicte 
entrance into the world; tho' that which hath been 
ſubſtituted in the room of chriſtianity too often 

hath. Nothing is more viſible and plain, than that 


Practice by it. 
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(ai) 
And laſtly, if it be objected that it hath been the 
occaſion of ſuch confuſions, diſorders, miſchiefs 


and calamities in the world, as that it can never be 


imagined that God would be the author of an in- 


ſtitution that ſhould be attended with ſuch fatal 


conſequences; I anſwer, That genvine chriſtianity 
hath never been the cauſe of = of the diſtractions. 
mankind, ſince its 


the chriſtian religion is deſigned to calm the paſſions, 


and cure the vices of mankind. And if its principles 


were but duly attended to, and its precepts heartily 
ſubmitted to, chriſtans would maintain the moſt 


excellent diſpoſitions, and lead the moſt inoffenſive 


and blameleſs lives; and this world would be, what 
I pleaſe myſelf the next world ſhall be, an habita- 


tion of righteouſneſs, peace and joy. The per- 


fection of the chriſtian law as to all its moral pre- 


cepts, and important motives abundantly juſtifies | 


the wiſdom and goodneſs of God in giving it; and 


he is no more anſwerable for men's corrupting and 


abuſing it, and refuſing to act agreeable to it, thay 
he is for their abuſing the bleſſings of his common 
providenee. Hy LS 
Upon a full view therefore of theſe and other ob- 
jections, I think they are capable of a ſatisfactory 
anſwer; and as the evidence for the truth and cer- 


tainty of the Chriſtian Religion ſtands in full force, 


I thmk myſelf bound to receive it as a revelation 
from God, and to regulate my faith, and hope, and 
= „ 3 

And that I might not be chargeable with par- 
tiality in my regards and attachment to Chriſtianity, 
I have not only carefully examined the credentials 
it brings to prove its divine original, bur I 9750 
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% 
alſo endeavoured honeſtly to compare it with other 
religions that are in the world, as far as Jam ca- 
pable of under ſtanding and judging concerning 
them; and this compariſon confirms me in the belief 
of the chriſtian religion, and encreaſes my eſteem 
and value for it. EE 


impiety and falſehood. The number of gods it 
hath introduced, the ſuperſtitions it countenances, 


ſcribes, are demonſtrative proofs it hath no foun- 
dation 1n the reaſon and nature of things, and can- 
not be the appointment of or agreeable to the will 


and goodneſs, 


character of a revelation from God, yet it hath all 
me evident marks of a real impoſture. The cha- 
nacter of its author appears too ſuſpected ever to ſup- 
port the honour of his being a meſſenger from God. 
His diſclaiming miracles to atteſt the truth of his 
| miſſion, is a plain acknowledgement of the weaknels 
and falſehood of his pretences. The few wonder- 
fal things related of him appear at firſt view to be 


| fable and romance. His forbidding enquiries into 


the nature and principles of his religion, evidently 
ſhews he was conſcious to himſelf that it would not 
bear them. His propagating it by the ſword, is proof 
ſufficient that he knew it would not prevail with the 
| Veapons of reaſon and argument, The falſehoods 


| 12norance or wickedneſs of its founder. The in- 
dulgences it gives to the appetites and ſenſual deſires 
of men, is a ſtrong argument of the badneſs of his 
| Own inclinations, and ſhews his reſolution to ſacri- 
| lice chaſtity and virtue to the more prevalent views 
ot ambition and power. Many of his precepts are 
ablurd and ridiculous, and unworthy the nature of 


II true 


Paganiſm carries in it innumerable marks of its 


the impure and barbarous rites it warrants and pre- 


| of God, the ſupreme unchangeable purity, wiſdom 


As to Mahometaniſm, tho? it pretends to the 


contains as to matters of faft demonſtrates the 
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true religion. And laſtly, the motives and rewards 


them to embrace and continue in his religion, are 


Conſt quence a religion thus defective in its evidence, 


reception and b. lief. 


have many genug rurks of its being the appoint— 
ment of God. yet I find chat it could not in its na- 
ture be intended for che religion of the world, be- 


conſequence as ſuch never did or could oblige the 


which contain the accounts of it, intimating that 
the ſcepter 007 J-"v9rt from Jatabh, that ather 
Prophet jhon'd be raiſe d 1 (ike 4% Mofes, and decla- 
ring that e dats Huld rome when, God ed mate 


this, there appear to be various prophectzs rel-t 


(50) 
ſet before men, and promiſed by him to encourage 


ſuited only to ſuch whoſe minds are oppreſſed with 
ſenſuality, and enſlaved to vice; no way worthy of 
the known perfections of God, nor any way ſuited 
to the rational ſpiritual nature of man. And of 


and falſe in its very conſtitution and frame, can ne- 
ver be the inſtitution of God, nor worthy of my 


As to the F--oifh rel. gion, tho? this appears to 


cauſe ſeveral of its prec 2h were ſuch, as that by 
far the greaielt part of che world could not pol- 
fibly : -omply i ith them, It was an inſtitution pe- 
cular 10 one particular nation and country, and of 


reit of manlind. —_ as it was calculated for 
one peculiar pecvle, fo it appears to have been 
conſtituted for 2 5 oply ; the books themſelves, 


a new cgvenan! ⁊ vith hg houſe ef Iſrael, aud with the 
00% F yur lah, not accor "ding the CON nant that be 


| made cc 9 Heir . 55 167 a he tor k fe 1721 97 2 


hand to bring them gut of the land of Frypc. Beſides 


to a more excellent aud durable ſtate of £11995, w 
commence under thegovernme ent and reign oa 
particular perſon, forétold in different ages, ge. 
fcribed by v arious perſons, as to the time 91 45 
coming, the place of his birth, che nature vi 
wh ba ſufferings and death, his reſurrection 
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(51) 
and kingdom, and other remarkable events that at- 
tended him. And as theſe predictions and circum- 
ſtances do all center in Jeſus Chriſt, I plainly diſ- 
cern that Fudaiſm is ſo far from demanding my ſub- 
miſſion to it, that it directs me to Jeſus Chriſt, and 
is accompliſhed and perfected in him. $54 
Upon all theſe accounts, I declare myſelf to be a 
Chriſtian; and am conſcious that I have not taken up 


the profeſſion of Chriſtianity by chance, or in com- 


pliance with the cuſtom of my country, or merely thro 
the force of education: But as my faith is the reſult 
of a ſerious examination and impartial enquiry, and 


as I am perſuaded that its pretences to revelation 


and a divine original are ſupported with all the 
ſtrength of argument and proof, that the nature of 


the thing will bear, or a reaſonable mind can de- 


fire, I think it both my duty and intereſt to ſubmit 
to it as an inſtitution from God. And till I can fee 


the evidence of it diſproved, - or the religion of 
Chriſt itſelf demonſtrated to be irrational and ab- 
ſurd, I am determined by the grace of God to hold 


faſt my profeſſion to the end, ſeeking after the king- 
dom of everlaſting glory by the practice of that 


righteouſneſs which prepares for and leads to it; in a 
firm dependance upon the truth of that comfortable 


declaration of Jeſus Chriſt, That God ſo loved the 
World, that he gave his only-begstlen ſon, that who- 
ſoever believeth in him, ſhould not periſh, but have 


everlaſiing life, 
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